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Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tenms—-Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 
Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who 


wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 


any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—* Discontinue.” 
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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
Tie Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
** Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
**Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 

MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
** Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do; because I go 

unto my Father.”~-John 14: 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of ‘iie Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘* Al) mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Seliishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 











39 cts. a year. 


rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 


ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 


Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 


Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 


tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprer I. 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuaprer I. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. _ 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
CoNSTITUTIONAL CHRIS- 
Paut’s Views 


Criticism of CHRISTENDOM. 
yianity. THe Bisie on MarniaGe. 

or MarriaGe. Law or ApuULTERy. 
APPENDIX TO PART LUI.—CotLoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who svek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and ‘l'une Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 








Salvation from Sin, Ixplained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 





Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage. 

POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 ets. per quarter, or 
78 cts. a year. 

Jas Vf not paid in advance, double the above 


Bible Communism, 38 cts. prepaid. 
The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid. 
Ja Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 





Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


Wanted for the Circular. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 


Printed and published at the office of The 


PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. NO + oath 9s ~ 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of a & ome 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory C HE RRIE S, a a 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- PEACHES, 


Cost of liv- 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 


Showing what 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 


A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


wert “qt re 
‘ Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 

HAVING 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear Fiowur, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 
J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tuer Mixt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing,) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE, ABRAM C, SMITH, 





Community Press. 


wre ww 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 48 WILLOW PLA CE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st, 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

I& Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instraction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and univergalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effeetive than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 








in power and edification, with their growth in 





Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


God. 





posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


: Central Business Agency, 


Georce Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, effers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. Tis acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groree Cracin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Kmployers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, fo 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested parrnexs instead of 
holding them »y the mere band of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1, Opportunity of acquaintance, and constant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FAMILY. 

2. That family, embraciag of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help:wovld become a scuoor. 
8. That school, rising into the knowledge of Ged, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticism and religious culture, would become a 
cuurcH. Thus business would become a truly sa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four great interests of mankind—busi- 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever hu- 
man beings have a home. 








SS a 
An Inventor’s Theory of Invention. 

We find in Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine an in- 
teresting biographical sketch of Erastus Brigham 
Bigelow, the inventor of the power-loom for 
weaving carpets, which is now becoming extensive- 
ly used in this country and England. At the Lon- 
don Exhibition where Mr. Bigelow exhibited some 
specimens of Brussels carpeting manufactured by 
his loom, the jury reported that it was better 
and more perfectly woven than any hand-loom 
goods that had come under their notice. We 
extract the following paragraphs concerning the 
new art and its inventor from the Merchant's 
Magazine: ; 
Previously to the introduction of Mr. Bige- 
low’s inventions, power-looms had scarcely been 
used for any but the plainest and simplest fab- 
rics. These improvements eover the whole 
higher range of textile art. If we except such 
regal luxuries as the pictured tapestries of the 
Gobelins, there is no complex, or useful, or 
beautiful texture produced by skill and patience 
in the hand-loom, to which his machinery has 
not been or may not be adapted. As com- 
pared with the plainer and more prosaic pro- 
cesses, this almost magieal mechanism and its 
results of endless and beautiful variety, may be 
called, not unaptly, the poetry of the loom. 
++++ae++T0 appreciate the difficulties of this 
achievement, and the greatness of the success, 
one must keep in view the nature and demands of 
the weaving art. ach different fiber which it 
uses, has its own peculiar properties, and whe- 
ther it be cotton, or wool, or flax, or silk, the 
machinery must be adapted to those peculiari- 
ties. The number of fabrics which differ es- 
sentially in their texture is almost countless. 
To these considerations must be added the con- 
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stantly recurring changes in figure and in color 
required to meet a fickle taste and ever-varying 
demand. He must be a good arithmetician who 
ean calculate the combinations required to pro- 
duce by automatic machinery the numerous 
dissimilar fabrics which fill up the long interval 
between plain cloth and a Wilton carpet..... 

The great mechanical inventor is perhaps 
the only person who compels the Mathematics 
to wait upon the Imagination. This power, 
and this alone, can supply him with the means 
of accomplishing his purposes. For the effect- 
ual use of these means he depends upon the 
science-of number and quantity. That this 
substantially was the process in those inventions 
to. which our attention has now been turned, 
appears from the following answer of Mr. Bige- 
low to an inquiry on that point. 

*‘T am not sure that I can convey to your 
mind a satisfactory idea of the inventive process 
in my own case. One thing is certain, it is 
not chance. Neither does it depend, to any 
great extent, on suggestive circumstances.— 
‘Chese may present the objects, but they are no 
guide to the inventionitself. The falling apple 
only suggested to Newton a subject of inquiry. 
All that we know of the law of gravitation had 
to be reasoned out afterward. 

‘¢ My first step towards an invention has always 
been to get a clear idea of the object aimed at. 
I learn its requirements as a whole, and also as 
composed of separate parts. If, for example, 
that object be the weaving of coach-lace, I as- 
certain the character of the several motions re- 
quired, and the relations which these must sus- 
tain to each other in order to effect a combined 
result. Secondly, I devise means to produce 
these motions; aad thirdly, I combine these 
means, and reduce them to a state of harmoni- 
ous codperation. 

“ To carry an invention through its first and 
second stages is comparatively easy. The first 
is simply an investigation of facts ; the second, 
so fur as I can trace the operations of my own 
mind, comes through the exercise of the imag- 
ination. Iam never at a loss for means, in 
the sense above explained. On the contrary, 
my chief difficulty is, to select from the variety 
always at command, those which are most ap- 
propriate. To make this choice of the ele- 
mentary means, and to combise them in unity 
and harmony—-to conduct, that is, an invention 
through its last or practical stage, constitutes 
the chief labor. 

“In making this choice of the elementary 
parts, one must reason from what is known to 
what is not so—keeping in mind, at the same 
time, the necessary combinations, examining 
each clement, not only in reference to its pecu- 
War function, but to its fitness also for becom- 
ing a part of the whole. Each portion must be 
thus examined and reéxamined, modified and 
re-modificd, until harmony and unity are fully 
established. From the severity of this labor 
many inventors shrink, and’ this is the main 
reason why some very ingenious men fail to ob- 
tain satisfactory results. In my own case, the 
labor has not ended with the perfection of my 
looms; other machines, preparatory and aux- 
iliary, were necessary to give full effect to the 
inventions. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that complex in- 
ventions have not, as a general thing, come at 
once into use. In many cases this has been 
because they were not immediately brought in- 
to harmony with other things. In a state of 
natural. progress things move on together and 
become mutually adjusted. An important in- 
vention often disturbs these adjustments, and 
cannot be made to work efficiently until other 
inventions and new arrangements have brought 
all the related processes into accordance with it. 
This ardaous duty F have endeavored to per- 
form for all my looms. Lee’s hand stocking- 
loom was invented'several years before it was 
reduced to practice, and even this was not ef- 
feeted' by the inventor. The comparatively 
simple power-loom for weaving plain cloth was 
of very slow growth. A long time elapsed be- 
fore its. organization. was so far harmonized as 
to work at all, and for several years afterward, 
successive improvements only gave to it a mod- 
erate speed. Its capacity, in this respect, has 
actually doubled within the last fifteen years. 
If my own more complex. machines for the pro- 
duction of figured fabrics have attained at once 
to a high state of perfection, I attribute it, in 
part, to the fact that my attention has also been 
given to those processes which are subordinate, 
prepress and collateral, and that these have 

een made to accord with the main invention. 
That this claim of success is not extravagant 
will appear, I think, when it is considered that 
the cost of weaving coach-lace was at one stride 
reduced from twenty-two cents to three cents a 
yard, and that of Brussels carpet from thirty 
cents to four cents. Of the fabric last named, 
my power-loom, under the easy tending of a 
single girl, produces from twenty to twenty- 
five yards daily, and this of the best quality.— 
That mechanical possibilities do not reach much 
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farther in this direction, will be conceded pro- 
bably by all who are acquainted with the pe- 
culiar character of the process. 

‘“T find no difficulty in effecting that concen- 
tration of thought which is so necessary in pur- 
suits like mine. Indeed, it is not easy for me 
to withdraw my mivd from any subject in 
which it has once become interested, until its 
gencral bearings at least are fully ascertained. 
I always mature in my mind the general plan 
of an invention before attempting to execute 
it, resorting occasionally to sketches on paper 
for the more intricate parts. A draughtsman 
prepares the working drawings from sketches 
furnished by me, which indicate in figures the 
proportions of the parts. I never make any- 
thing with my own hands. I do not like even 
drawing to a scale.” 
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Work, a Help to the Soul, 


There is sound reason in the doctrine of the 
Newark brethren that activity in business is, or 
may be, positively favorable to spirituality. Com- 
pounded as we are of body and soul, and living as 
we do, in a world of matter, we must inevitably 
deal with material things constantly and largely. 
But as spiritual men, we are bound to conduct vur 
dealings with matter in such a way that ‘ the ex- 
changes’ shall be in favor of our souls. Spiritu- 
ality may be defined as the prevalence of the spir- 
it over the body; and our dealings with matter, 
therefore, in order that they inay be ordinances 
of spirituality, must.help our spirits to assume the 
major position toward. matter. Now it is evident 
that labor is the active form of our dealing with 
matter, while enjoyment, as in eating and drink- 
ing, is the passive form. In labor we act upon 
material things; in enjoyment we are acted up- 
on by them. In labor we are the major party 
and come down upon matter as conquerors ; while 
in sensual pleasure, we are tlie receptive party, 
and matter comes down upon us. [t.is thus man- 
ifest that, in the nature of things, the industrial 
relation to matter is the best for the spiritual 
man. In fact, labor is, or may be, a more com- 
plete antithesis to eating and drinking, than fast- 
ing is, and fasting is universally considered an or- 
dinance of spirituality. Ifin eating and drinking 
life is passive, and in fasting it is neuter, in work 
it is active. Hence, it may be assumed that. the 
working man, in the tone of his life approaches 
nearer to the spiritual man than either the sensu- 
alist or the fasting recluse. He is more positively 
master of matter. 

Is not this the principle which gives the poor the 
advantage over the rich in respect to probability 
of salvation? The poor are the laborers, and as 
such they are really the highest class the world 
over, for they are in the active, major relation to 
matter, while the rich, so far as they cease to be 
laborers, and give themselves up to luxurious ease 
and enjoyment, sink into the passive and minor 
relation, and become more degraded and hopeless 
captives of matter than the poor. With good 
reason, therefore, Christ said, ‘Blessed are ye 
poor ;? ‘ Wo to you that are rich ! 





Sympathy and Reconciliation. 


It.is obvious that a person can.do other persons 
good in proportion as he is acquainted experimen- 
tally.with their state; and there is great advan- 
tage in the power of sympathy which varied ex- 
perience tends. to. give. That is the advantage 
that God sought and obtained by sending his Son 
into the world. In his own uncarnate and purely 
spiritual state of being he could not approach or 
teach man except ina distant way. The evil one had 
entire advantage of him. So he sent his Son, 
who became a man and entered into the feelings 
and sympathies of men, and still maintained his 
communication with the Father and the angelic 
heaven, and thus became the connecting link be- 
tween the divine and human natures. A sympa- 
thy commenced then, that was absolutely essen- 
tial to. salvation—this is the atonement or recon- 
ciliation. 

The working of tkis. feature of the atonement, 
tha reconciliation of one department of life to anoth- 
er by sympathy, can be seerin-its progress down- 
ward, from Christ through the church. Christ 


divine and human natures—and s0 reconciled the 
angelic world, out of which he came, with the 
world of flesh. The second great step in the 
atonement, or reconciliation, is the ministry of 
Paul, who did the same thing to reconcile the 





two great classes of Jews and Gentiles, that 


took the grand essential step of reconciling the. 








Christ did in reconciling the angelic heaven and 
this world. That is, as Christ was in the begin- 
ning the angelic Son of God, and in this char- 
acter came into full communication with the 
world, and thus connected the two, so Paul was 
at the beginning a Jew—a very hero of Ju- 
daism ; and Christ put him into the ministry 
to the Gentiles. And Paul abandoned himself to 
the Gentile spirit as freely as Christ left heaven 
to save mankind. Thus Paul became the con- 
necting link between the Jews and Gentiles, and 
brought them together. 

These are the two great atonements, and ina 
sense cover the whole field of human nature. The 
two great alienations that had taken place in 
God’s family were brought to an end—the alien- 
ation of man from the angelic world, and of the 
Jews from the Gentiles. 

We might look further; and coming down from 
the Primitive Church, we may notice what is now 
taking place. Here we may see God at work, as 
of old, by long-suffering on the one hand and 
sympathy on the other. This process is not con- 
fined to Christ, nor to Paul, but extends to every 
limb of the body of Christ. God will use every 
believer in perpetuating the atonement. He will 
avail himself of the experience of each individual 
member of the household of faith, in reaching 
others who are passing through the experience 
that he has had. And the man who is boldest in 
acquainting himself with all the experiences and 
states of human nature, and can at the same time 
hold good his spirituality, will be the most useful 
to God in cobperating with him in the atonement. 
The condition of spirituality is emphatic in this 
statement, because the extent of our sympathetic 
sphere is valuable only by virtue of the fact that we 
are at home in the superior sphere. It is only as we 
can say our citizenship is in the kingdom of God, 
and we are new creatures, not conformed to this 
world, but transformed by the renewing of our 
minds, that we are of value to God as reconcilers. 
The combination necessary to save by sympathy, is 
a combination of the ‘ old man’ and the ‘new man.’ 
One must be wholly a new man in the first place, 
and then the more extensively he is acquainted 
with the experience of the old man, and the more 
he is able to circulate in the channels of the old 
life, the better agent he will be in the work of 
redemption. 

The philosophy here presented of the reconcili- 
ation between God and man, heaven and earth, 
Jews and Gentiles, is also applicable to every 
form of alienation, wherever it is found. In look- 
ing therefore, at the conflicting elements in the 
business world—the alienations between capital 
and labor—rich and poor—production and con- 
sumption, the question comes home with force, 
where are the saviors that can lay aside their 
royalty, and go down into the sphere of the op- 
pressed laborer, and sympathize with him in his 
struggles for the necessaries of life? As we have 
seen in the case of Christ and of Paul, sympathy 
with those who are to be benefited and reconciled, 
is absolutely essential in order to secure the end 
in view. Will men of capital volunteer to distri- 
bute their wealth to the poor, and so place them- 
selves on a level with them, in order to know how 
to sympathize with the oppressed.? This must 
be done by somebody, and in some way, or else 
reconciliation between these two great. parties 
can never take place. Communism alone, opens 
the only effectual door of hope in finding recon- 
cilers to adjust the relations between capital and 
labor, rich and poor, production and consump- 
tion. Moreover, the business world constitutes 
a mighty principality, against whose oppressive 
power men single handed and alone can offer 
but feeble resistance. But Communism viewed 
as the exponent of the Primitive church, is 
a mightier principality still, and well able to cope 
with any combination of evil under the dominion 
of selfishness and individualism. 





The Power that maketh New, 


Bible Communism is the embodiment, in the 
life and actions of men, of the gospel of Christ. 

This gospel is a revolutionizing element ,which 
sweeps away the things of the old world and the 
old life, and makes all things new by the opera- 
tion of the resurrection. The world, as it is, ‘li- 
eth,in.the wicked one, and is governed by the 
‘law of.sinand death.’ To displace this order of 
things, and to establish the law of love and unity 
in the place of the death-producing law of sin and 
division, is the function of the Gospel. 

In doing this, it must first take possession of 
the hearts of men, and so unite them with God. 
From thence it must work outward through their 
whole hfe and actions, and change the construc- 





tion and constitution of society. The result pro- 
duced will be vital society, i. e., a state of things 
in which all are one, united to the same God, par- 
takers of the same life, subjects of the same resur- 
rection, one with Christ as he is with the Father, 
baptized with and embodiments of the love of 
God; in a word, the reign of Bible Communism, 





News From Catirornia—7 o'clock P. M.~ 
The steamship El Dorado has arrived at New Or- 
leans, bringing two weeks’ later news from Cali- 
fornia. Lieut. Swain and party, who were lost in 
exploring the Darien ship-canal route, are report- 
ed safe. Accounts from Col. Walker’s expedition 
are discouraging. 





Matters of Mention. 

...-There is no very important news to-day,. 
and perhaps this on the whole is good news. 

..--The Japan Expedition has been ordered to 
return home, via the Pacific, stopping at San 
Francisco. A steamer and two sloops are to re- 
main, as the regular U. S. East India squadron, 
So says the Sun. 

.--- Considerable anxiety is felt in regard to 
the Steamship City of Glasgow, which sailed from 
Glasgow for Philadelphia about a month ago, 
and has not since been heard from. It is thought 
that the vessel may have been entangled among 
the numerous fields of ice which abound just at 
this time in the Atlantic. 

..--Kossuth’s address to the Germans of this 
country, condemning the action of the Senate in 
refusing to confirm the nomination of Mr. George 
Sanders as U.S. Consul to London, is generally 
considered by the American press as an unwarrant- 
able interference with the governmental regula- 
tions of the United States. 

..--The Five Point Missionary Establishment, 
under the direction of Mr, Pease, has commenced 
the publication of a new periodical, called the 
Five Points Monthly Record. Its contents are to 
consist of incidents from: real life at the Five 
Points, financial reports, discussions as to the 
proper application of benevolence to the poor and 
vicious, &c., &e. 

..--A deep sensation has been produced in 
Europe by the publication, by command of Queen 
Victoria, of the secret correspondence which pass- 
ed between Sir Hamilton Seymour, English Am- 
bassador to Russia, and the Russian Emperor, 
relative to the intentions of Russia in respect to 
Turkey. The facts brought to light show that it 
has long been the design of Russia to destroy the 
Ottoman Government, and convert Turkey into a 
Russian Province. 

..--The potato, it is said, is gradually dying out. 
Already, on account of their scarcity, potatoes have 
risen in price, till they are beyond the reach of the 
poorer classes of people. The Journal of Health 
says, ‘Ifa man can afford to eat fried gold for 
breakfast, boiled bank notes for dinner, and roast- 
ed dollars for supper, he can. afford. to eat pota- 
toes, and not otherwise, at present prices”? The 
Journal recommends beans or hominy as a sub- 
stitute for potatoes. Another token of the ap- 
proaching era of Horticulture. 

...-We were aroused last night at half past elev- 
en o’clock, by the ringing of the fire bells ; and on 
looking out, saw a shower of sparks descending 
near us. On proceeding to the scene of the con- 
flagration—about two blocks distant, we found a 
row of stables and wooden dwellings, situated on 
Willow-st., between Atlantic and Pacific-sts., on 
fire, which were consumed, as the scarcity of 
water prevented the firemen: from playing oa 
the flames. During the confusion attending the 
scene, the cornice of a house on the opposite side 
of the street fell, injuring, and, as was at first sup- 
posed, killing abystander. Later, we learn that 
there are hopes of his-recovery. The inhabitants 
of the houses were mostly Irish, and.are busily at 
work, to-day, clearing away the rubbish and ruins 
of their former dwellings. 





Letter-Readings. 


A friend who values Christian fellowship and 
the privileges of Association, in a letter to a 
member of this family, thus expresses her re- 
reconciliation to circumstances of comparative 
isolation: 

“In your letter of Nov. 11, you said that the 
spiritual telegraph wires in the heavenly kingdom 
were still in order, &c. There was great conso- 
lation for me in that remark, for it gave me great- 
er confidence to believe that I could and did meet 
and commune with the Association in spirit ; and 
now, when I have a presentiment that some of 
our friends are coming here, I do not look for 
their personal appearance as I used to, only to be 
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disappointed ; but I look for Christ in my heart. 
Sometimes the Circular is the medium of com- 
munication, and while I am reading, my heart as- 
cends in thankfulness to God for this blessed 
means of edification and comfort." The winter 
has been, a8 winters usually are, one of tribula- 
tion. Those seasons of spiritual communion, of 
which I have spoken, have been as landmarks to 
which I could look back, and remember God, as 
David did to the hill Mizar. D. H.” 
The following is a good prayer, indited by one 
whose recent experience justifies the lines of the 


an Ye fearful saints, fresh vo g take, 

The clouds ye so much dreac 

Are big with mercy, and will break, 
With blessings on your head. 
“| confess Christ in my memory, and pray that 

I may carefully mark the inward workings of his 
grace, and the outward tokens of his providence, 
soas daily to havea true sense of his gracious 
presence in every thing, thereby to be strengthened 
in faith, and kept in a composed state of mind,— 
considering that nothing happens by mere chance, 
but that all events are wisely orderd by his prov- 
jdential care. for our good, and firmly believing 
that if anything goes contrary to our expectation 
some benefit will accrue from it, if we are patient 
and resigned. Pray forme that 1 may watch 


over my words. a.” 


A correspondent at the Wallingford Commune, 
where the manufacture of carpet-bags has recently 
been introduced, makes the following comment: 

‘It is prophesied that ‘many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased.’ We are mak- 
ing carpet-bags for them to carry as they run to 
and fro. The fashion of carpet-bags came about 
simultaneously with railroads. I suppose they 
are making knapsacks in Europe, for the war ; 
we are making carpet-bags, which are knapsacks 
for the peace-army.” 

The same correspondent tells an anecdote of a 
little boy at the Commune, who went for the 
first time to see a sugar-tree that had been 
tapped. When he saw the spouts, he mistook 
them for plugs, and evidently supposing the tree 
to be full, he exclaimed, ‘Why don’t you pull ’em 
out, and let it run?’ 


The following simple recital of experience, will 
be interesting to those of our readers who are 
studying to be writers—which we hope includes 
all: 

“T had some experience a few evenings since 
which has interested me, and increased my faith 
in God’s readiness to meet an obedient spirit. 

While seated in our family circle, it was pro- 
posed that we all devote an hour to writing and 
praying for the paper. This suggestion was prac- 
tically responded to by several ; who with pencil 
and paper in hand put themselves in an attitude 
to write; while I sat by with the ‘I can’t spirit’ 
strong upon me; and egotism whispering, ‘how 
foolish you would appear to get your pencil and 
paper, when you have nothing to write, and would 
have to give it up at last: you had better not at- 
tempt it.’ But deeper than this, whispering in 
my heart was the ‘still small voice,’ saying, ‘Be 
obedient, by putting yourself in an attitude to 
write. and then frust God for thoughts.’ 

I did so, put the point of my pencil to the paper, 
and thoughts began to come, which became more 
and more clear as I wrote, with a consciousness 
that a good spirit was helping me. And when the 
hour was up, my success was more than I had 
hoped for, and I felt exceedingly refreshed by the 
exercise. 

I love to notice such instances of God’s readi- 
ness to respond to the trust and confidence we re- 
pose in him; and believe he is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever.” 

We introduce the following item from our Oneida 
correspondence to make occasion for an extract 
from a different source, that we think may be 
useful to some: 

“Mr. B—— [a recent member who came to 
Oneida with ill health] told me this morning that 
he fasted yesterday from two meals, and last night 
he slept the best he had since he came here—he 
neither coughed or raised, and his breathing was 
easier. He said he felt like giving the new ideas 
a trial, and he had proved their efficacy. He be- 
lieved disease could be starved out—in fact his 
cough had nothing to raise from an empty stom- 
each. We are encouraged by seeing these new 
symptoms of faith and courage.” 

The new ideas referred to above, are contained 
in the following extract of a letter from J. H. N. 


to a person affected with a stomach difficulty : 

“The principle involved in the cure of con- 
sumption by stopping coughing, which was so suc- 
cessful in the case of L——, (See Cir., Vol. II. 
p- 279,] is, that disease cannot be cured while the 
irritating cause is present, and that the will must 
be employed to command a cessation of the irrita- 
ting action till the vis medicatrix has time to 
knit together the disorganized parts. The prin- 
ciple has a wide application, and deserves to be 
studied and experimented upon in a truly philo- 
sophical spirit. In my case the irritating cause 
of disease is speaking, and’ I have tried the effect 
of total abstinence at times with great benefit. 
I have found it good to exercise my will in that 
way. My impression is, that rest is the best 
friend of the organizing force. In your case the 
irritating cause seems to be eating. If I were in 
your place I should make myself free in a philo- 
sophical spirit to try the effect of total abstinence 
from food for any period that you find to be pos- 
sible or expedient. I suspect that there is a 
great deal of humbug in the common notions 
about the necessity of eating and the hardship of 
fasting. If your difficulty is a pain in the stom- 
ach and that difficulty is increased by eating, 
I would try to give the laboring organ rest, at all 
events by a day’s fasting once in awhile, and seek 
from God the nourishment that is commonly 
sought from food. It would be worse than noth- 
ing to take up the matter in a legal, doleful spir- 
it; but if you can make a good study and spiritu- 
al ordinance of it, you will extend your command 
of yourself and the sovereignty of Jesus Christ 
in your body.” 








There is nothing more edifying than just criti- 
cism of character, whether it is in the way of praise 
or blame. It adds facts to a science in which all are 
particularly interested, the science of self-knowl- 
edge. Specific criticism of individuals will often 
help others to criticise themselves. This is our 
apology for introducing the following communica- 
tion, which otherwise might seem too personal : 

A Shop Portrait. 
Newark Commune, April 4, 1854. 
Dear Brotner G—-: 

Since Mr. A—— has left us to return to Wal- 
lingford, I have had some very pleasant reflections 
upon the character of his experience in our ma~ 
chine shop; and I am thankful to God for the ex- 
hibition among us of the spirit which we have 
found in him, during his stay with us through the 
winter. It was truly a meek and quiet spirit, and 
one of childlike simplicity and docility, recep- 
tive to every useful impression. We have had a 
great amount of helpful service from him, in com- 
parison with the amount of outlay expended in 
instruction. He has been very free from the pro- 
fessional spirit, which made it easy to teach him, 
and made him apt in receiving instruction. When- 
ever criticism was needed in relation to his work, 
he would so readily take sides with the person 
criticising, that he made it very easy to perform 
this duty to him. 

His success in his work (although in a business 
entirely new to him, and very different from any 
thing he had ever done before,) has been remark- 
able; and he has been but little subject to mis- 
takes or accidents; which evidently is the re- 
sult of his having begun in faith, believing that 
God was able to make all grace abound towards 
him, as we learn from his personal testimony in 
the 13th No. of the present Vol. ofthe Circular. 

I take delight in looking at his experience as 
an example of the fruits of faith and docility. I 
have been particularly struck with the fact that 
in all of his success, he never seemed to act as 
though he had done a smart thing, or in any way 
to seek praise about it; but would in a modest 
manner say he had got through with that job, and 
invite the privilege of doing some other. And 
on the other hand, when he happened to spoil a 
piece of work, he would not seem at all mortified 
or discouraged about it, but in a cheerful, simple 
spirit, show himself ready to try again, thus pro- 
ving that the spirit that is not proud or falsely 
elated by success, will not be ashamed or discour- 
aged when unsuccessful. Is not this the spirit 
that was exhibited by Christ in all his acts in 
life? It certainly is not a nervous spirit, but one 
of moderate, intelligent, plodding faith: and I 
earnestly pray God to. grant that it may be more 
prevalent among us. . 

Yours for improvement, W. R. Ixster. 


A FaltuH-FAcT FOR PERSONS SEEKING HeaLy.— 
When the Israelites in their journey through the 
desert, came to Marah, they found that the waters 
there were bitter so that they could not drink of 
them. And they “murmured against Moses, say- 











ing, What shall we drink ? And he cried unto the 





Lord, and the Lord showed him a tree, which 
when he had cast into the waters, the waters 
were made sweet: there he made for them an 
ordinance, and there he proved them, and said, 
if thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the 
Lord thy God, and wi!l do that which is right 
in his sight, and will give ear to his command- 
ments, and keep all his statutes, J will put none 
of these diseases upon thee, which I have brought 
upon the Egyptians; for I am the Lord that heal- 
eth thee.” Ex. 15: 25, 26. 





A Parable. 

As I walked in the garden one day, I sawa 
beautiful grape-vine, and stood awhile admiring 
its fruitful branches, when a low murmur came to 
my ears, It proceeded from a little branch on the 
extremity of the vine, which I soon perceived had 
run into the imagination that it was a separate 
vine by itself, and was vainly trying to strike root 
in the hard wall. Then I observed that this im- 
agination which the branch had run into, had the 
effect really to dry up its connection with the 
vine, and so indeed it soon withered and died. 
Afterward I heard the vine say to the branches, 
‘Abide inme. If you forget that you are branch- 
es of me, and imagine yourselves to be separate 
vines, all the rich juice of the root will cease to 
flow into you, and you will dry up and die.— 
Abide in the consciousness that you are branches 
of me, and rejoice in it, and my life will flow into 
you and return to me, and you will be fruitful in 
all that my nature can bestow.’ 





Working Leaders. 

Since the topic of ‘ Working Leaders’ 
was broached in the Circular, we have 
been edified in looking at the character 
of the different leaders of this stamp 
whom God has raised up from time to 
time. 

Reference has already been made to 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, as one 
who gloried in the fact that he was a 
worker as well as a preacher ; but he, 
though a very notable example, is only 
one of the many that might be mentioned, 
It is true that under the old legal dis- 
pensation, a special company were set 
apart from the rest of mankind to attend 
to spiritual interests ; but even here we 
find that the most important events were 
accomplished through the instrumentali- 
ty of working leaders. Moses and Joshua 
are striking examples of this kind.— 
The former during forty years, had charge 
as it were of the spiritual and tempo- 
ral interests of a nation; and the lat- 
ter we know was one of the greatest of 
workers and warriors. 

Among other instances, we have been 
interested in Nehemiah, as an example 
of a working prophet. It was by his 
means that the wall of Jerusalem was re- 
built after the Jews were sent into cap- 
tivity. And we learn that Nehemiah 
was not content with merely obtaining 
permission ofking Artaxerxes to have 
the wall rebuilt, but he himself went to 
Jerusalem and superintended the whole 
matter. The wall was built amid the 
scoffs of the Jews’ enemies, and in face 
of threatened attacks. ‘ Every one with 
one of his hands wrought in the work, 
and with the other hand held a weapon.’ 
It is plain from this whole account, that 
Nehemiah was an example to all in busi- 
ness energy as well as other things. He 
boasts, ‘that none of us put off our 
clothes, saving that every one put them 
off for washing.’ He also boasts that 
for the twelve years he was governor, both 
he and his brethren had denied them- 
selves ‘the bread of the governor.’ This 
reminds one forcibly of Paul's refusing to 
be chargeable to any man, while he 
claimed that the ‘laborer is worthy of 
his hire.’ 

We think it is evident, from Bible his- 





tory at least, that the Lord specially fa- 
vors working leaders—men, who while 
they seek full communion with God, are 
yet free to mingle with mankind in gen- 


eral. w. 
Walling ford Commune. 








Preparation for the Gospel. 

The great pre-requisite for the usher- 
ing in of the kingdom of God seems to 
be unanimity and concentration of the 
attention, This was'strikingly manifest- 
ed on the day of Pentecost. Previous to 
the descent of the Spirit the disciples ‘all 
continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication.” Their whole souls were 
unitedly breathing forth a desire that 
the kingdom and power of God might be 
manifested, and this concentrated de- 
sire, like the lightning rod pointing to 
the sky, afforded a good medium for the 
descent of the electricity of heaven. We 
may reasonably expect to see a prepara- 
tion somewhat similar to this on the larg- 
est scale, previous to the time when the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord. 

Looking at the signs of the times, we 
can see many evidences of preparation of 
this sort. God is training the nations to 
unity and concentration of thought. All 
these facilities for traveling and rapid 
communication which steam and electric- 
ity afford, operate practically to bring 
people together into one great congrega- 
tion, before which any subject may be 
presented as in an ordinary meeting where 
all are engaged in the exercises which are 
going on. This unitary tendency gives the 
true meaning and moral of the wonderful 
advance that is seen to exist in science, 
arts, and business facilities. The world 
of commerce is so compactly and delicate- 
ly organized, that some comparatively tri- 
fling event, perhaps in some remote corner 
of the earth, affects the stock market, 
which is the business thermometer in the 
great cities. In the literary world, a sin- 
gle meritorious work can find its millions 
of readers in a few months, as the rapid 
sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin testifies. In 
the manufacturing world multitudes of 
people are trained together in a manner 
admirably adapted to the concentration 
of thought and attention. Millions of 
newspapers and letters, streaming to 
their various destinations, through the 
multifarious arteries and veins of the Post 
Office system, give hitherto unparalleled 
solidarity to the more advanced nations. 
All these enterprises, however foreign in 
other respects their character may be to 
the nature of God’s kingdom, inasmuch 
as they concentrate the attention, are 
directly in the line of. God’s purposes, 
and consequently are prosperous. With 
these wonderful facilities for catching 
and controlling the attention, how easy 
it would be to introduce the gospel of 
Communism and Salvation from Sin, and 
bring to bear upon it the united gaze of 
the world. Such an event, certainly 
would not be more strange than the at- 
tention that slavery has received through 
the wide-spread popularity of Mrs. Stowe’s 
book. Wemay reasonably look for the 
judgment, and the advent of the new 
heavens and the new earth, as the result 
of this long period of preparation, during 
which so much valuable machinery that 
is appropriate for this consummation has 
been produced. H. J. 8, 





Wallingford Commune. 
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Always Rejoicing. 


James exhorts us to ‘count it all joy|to God continually, that is, the fruit of 
when we fall into divers temptations, | our lips, giving thanks to his name.’ Heb. 


knowing that the trying of our faith 
worketh patience.’ &c. Paul exhorts ‘to 
rejoice With them that do rejoice’—‘to 
rejoice in hope of the glory ot God’—‘to 
rejoice in Christ Jesus’—‘to rejoice inas- 
much as we are partakers of Christ’—‘to 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full or 
glory’—‘to rejoice evermore.’ Paul en- 
dured greater sufferings and tribulations, 
both of an outward and inward character, 
(the main features of which he presents 
in the 11th chapter of 2d Corinthians,) 
than any other man of whom there is any 
account given in the Bible, and yet he 
found continual occasion for rejoicing, 
even in the midst of his trials. In 2d 
Corinthians he says, ‘I am filled with com- 
fort, I am exceedingly joyful in all our 
tribulations.’ He made every thing he 
had to do with, a matter of rejoicing and 
thankfulness, and thus by his example, 
as well as by his spirit, begat the same 
spirit in others. 
His spirit had in it the elasticity of 
the resurrection, which enabled him to 
keep above his circumstances, and always 
caused him to triumph in Christ. His 
faith perceived the interior of things and 
assured him that all things worked to- 
gether for good to them who love God.— 
Like Christ, he came to do the will of 
him that sent him, and for the joy that 
was set before him, he endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and hence he could 
say, ‘I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course: henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of life, which the 
Lord the righteous judge shall give me in 
that day, and not to me only, but to all 
them who love his appearing.’ We also 
as well as Paul and the Primitive church, 
have abundant reason for rejoicing every 
moment, for we are one with them, and 
may have the benefit of their experience. 
We are continually surrounded with 
circumstances that are full of good, that 
are calculated to inspire our hearts with 
cheerfulness, and cause them to flow out 
to God in gratitude, thanksgiving and 
praise, 8. W. N. 
Newark Commune. 





Our Offerings to God. 

The Christian in the fresh realization 
of the goodness of God—experiencing 
blessings from the hand of his bountiful 
providence, is frequently led to exclaim 
with the Psalmist, ‘ What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his blessings to- 
ward me ?’ His thoughts turn towards 
the Bible, as the source of information 
respecting what offerings would be ac- 
ceptable to God. Searching, he finds 
such intimations from the inspired wri- 
ters, as the following : 

‘Offer unto the Lord thanksgiving ; 
and pay thy vows unto the Most High.’ 
Ps. 50: 14. ‘ Offer the sacrifice of right- 
eousness, and put your trust in the Lord.’ 
Ps. 4: 5. ‘I will offer in his tabernacle 
sacrifices of joy; I will sing, yea, I will sing 
praises unto the Lord.” Ps. 27: 6. ‘Oh 
that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men! and let them sacri- 
fice the sacrifices of thanksgiving, and 
declare his works with rejoicing.’ Ps. 107: 
21, 22. ‘To do justice and judgment is 
more acceptable to the Lord than. sacri- 


cherefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise 


13:15. ‘Be ye therefore followers of God 
as dear children: and walk in love, as 
| Christ also hath loved us and hath given 
‘himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to 
God for a sweet-smelling savor.’ Eph. 5: 
1,2. ‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable ser- 
vice.’ Rom. 12: 1. Paul says, ‘I am full, 
having received of Epaphroditus the things 
which were sent from you, an odour of 
a sweet-smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well 
pleasing to God.’ Phil. 4:18. ‘ And 
Samuel said, hath the Lord as great de- 
light in burnt offerings and sacrifices as 
in obeying the voice of the Lord? Be- 
hold to obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat oframs.’ 1 Sam. 


15: 22. H. A. N. 
Wallingford Commune. 





Overcoming through the Truth. 

As believers in Christ, we are called 
to contend with false appearances, to not 
suffer ourselves to be deceived by the 
mere superficial shows of things, but per- 
severingly to seek to know the truth, and 
give ourselves up to its love. 

Suppose our line of present duty is 
rugged and unattractive in its first aspect, 
now, what is the gospel way to undertake 
it? It is not to force ourselves into a 
course of duty-doing, but to say, there is 
truth beneath this unpleasant exterior 
which God loves—not a cold abstraction, 
but a vital, blooming reality; and in 
yielding our heart to the love of this truth, 
we come into sympathy with all heaven. 
In this attitude, we receive an influx of 
strength from on high, grow strong in the 
Lord, and overcome our circumstances, 
instead of being overcome by them. 

This is the believer’s battle of life; his 
‘high calling,’ and we can testify that 
obedience to it yields rich returns of hap- 
piness. It calls for the cultivation of 
faith, and the spiritual mind, ‘ which en- 
dures as seeing him who is invisible;’ and 
the result is, ‘that we are more than 


conquerors through him that loved us.’ 


Cambridge Commune. E. H. H. 





Meadow-Haying. 
Many will read their own adventures in the 
following description of meadow-haying. It is 
part of a chapter ftom ** Connecticut Georgics,” in 
Putnam’s Magazine. The author is telling the 
story of his experience two summers that he 
‘farmed it? under the tutorship of an uncle in 
Connecticut, when he was eleven and twelve years 
old. THe had previously lived in a paved city and 
grown up “lean, white, slender and school-worn:” 
The meadow is entered; the cart left in a cor- 
ner, vesting on its wheels and long nose, like that 
Australian bird who locates himself, for his ease, 
tripodwise upon his two legs and his bill; ‘he 
dinner-pails are sheltered in its shadow; scythes 
are hung and whetted, and ‘forward four.’ The 
best man goes foremost; and the strong-backed 
scythemen, each with ‘rifle’ or whetstone in his 
red right hand, girded low and tight, stepping 
wide and bending forward, seem to gesture the 
falling grass into the iong straight swaths which 
grow close under and after the left hand of each. 
*¢ And forward, and forward, 
Resistlessly they go; 
For strong arms wave the long keen glaive 
That vibrates down below.” 
Is anything more inspiriting than the ‘ rhythmic 
sweep’ of a platoon of mowers? ‘They seem to 
beat the time to some mysterious marching mu- 
sic. Strength is magnificently shown; no labor 
will better test the thews and sinews of a man. 
The same indescribable joy arises trom the simul- 
taneous steady movement that pulsates out from 
the heavy tread of marching men, and the sym- 
metrical involutions of a hall of dancers. And 
there is rapid and continual progress. Abundant 
conditions of excitement are in the operations of 
a band of mowers. If strength, action, rhythm, 
simultaneity and success, in concrete and vivid 


society as an undoubted treasoner and incendiary, 
or sent to the School for the Training and Teach- 
ing of Idiots, as a pitiable instance of that anti- 
climax of mental negation whose two higher de- 
grees are (see Dr. S. G. Howe’s Reports) simple- 
ton and fool—as a fully undeveloped idiot. 
Away go tho mowers, halfway round the field ; 
and now they stand erect, and the ringing, redu- 
plicating clash of the whetstones comes back up- 
on their steps. But I too must perform my office. 
With ardor I enquire, like the revolutionary ora- 
tor, ‘ Why stand we here idle ? and with a ‘ peaked 
stick’ I descend in fury upon the slain. The red- 
top and daisies are tossed abroad upon the four 
winds; and with an ennobling consciousness of 
power, and working out certain dim conceptions 
of a grand military march, by brandishing my 
stick in unison with the alternation of advancing 
steps, I sweep up and down the field in a centrifu- 
gacious halo of scattered graminez, feeling, as 
nearly as I can judge, very much like a cyclop. 
But over what tremendous volcanoes of thinly 
covered agonies and horrid throes of pain are all 
hollow humanexultations enacted! In the midst 
of my stormful march, a frightful dart of Eblis, a 
sharp sudden stroke, precipitated as by diabolical 
propulsion from some far distant sphere of ma- 
lignant wrath, smites me full upon the forehead. 
A shrieking dipthongal OU! and a lofty entrechat 
are the involuntary introductories of my debut as 
‘ Le danseur malgre lui. Several millions of 
minute yellow devils, with black stripes and a 
‘voice and hideous hum,’ stimulate me into an in- 
conceivably rapid and intricate war-dance, accom- 
panied by a solo obligato upon the human voice 
I have, in short, trodden upon a yellow hornets’ 
nest. The Briarean evolutions of my hands knock 
off my hat. An enterprising ‘ bird’ forthwith en- 
sconses himself among my locks, and proceeds to 
harpoon me at his leisure. I seem to scrub out 
every hair, such is the promptitude and velocity 
of the friction which I apply. But I despair of 
maintaining my position, the enemy having made 
a lodgment within the citadel. I run as nobody 
ever ran before, and suddenly turn and flee at a 
sharp angle to my first course, in order that the 
momentum of my foes may throw them off my 
track. But they turn as quickly as I, sticking 
much closer than either a friend ero brother 
would do. I see the brook before me, I go head- 
foremost, splash! into a deep hole, where I stum- 
ble, fall, choke, and am picked out by the mowers 
who are nearly helpless with laughter. I have 
swallowed several quarts of warm brook-water, 
screeched until I cannot whisper, expended more 
strength and breath than it seems possible that I 
should ever recover; have endured and am endu- 
ring more pain than ten hydrophobiacs; and with 
one eye fast shut and swelled into a hard red 
lump of agony, and sundry abnormal ‘ organs’ ex- 
temporizing cranial evidence of a most unsymmet- 
rical character, I lie helpless, blind, sopping and 
sobbing in a swath of fresh, cool, green grass, un- 
til time, salt, and plantain leaves assuage most of 
the pain. I know what hornets are, at least in 
their foreign relations; but the single item of 
knowledge is no equivalent for the difficulties 
under which it was pursued. What fiends they 
are! Did the Inquisition ever try hornets on any 
particularly refractory captive ? 
Soon comes the dinner-time, indicated to the 
observant farmers by the proportions of shadow 
and sunlight upon the roof of a certain barn. We 
made a nest in bushes and long grass, within the 
shadow of great trees, and squatted Turk-like 
around a service of tin crockery, brown paper and 
bark, whereon were displayed salt beef. cold boiled 
potatoes, bread and butter, and a specimen of rye 
gingerbread, which, for weight and tenacity, 
might be a mass of native copper from Lake Su- 
perior. The food disappears rapidly, under the 
direction of jack-knives and one-pronged forks, 
whittled from sticks. The jug clucks and chuck- 
les to the affectionate kisses of the thirsty work- 
men, and much refreshed, they take a short ‘noon- 
ing’ to tell stories, gossip or sleep, and go to work 
again. 
Hay-makers cure in the afternoon what they 
kill in the morning. At two or three o’clock the 
mowing ceases, and the raking begins. In _ this 
operation, the weakest goes first, that the strong- 
est man may take the heaviest raking; so I am 
ex officio leader. I must fall smartly to, to keep 
ahead, or my rear-rank man will rake my heels 
off; and for a while I go bravely on. But the 
peculiar hold, and sliding manipulation of the 
‘rake’s tail’ soon tell on my city-bred hands. The 
insides of my thumbs, and the space between 
them and my fingers, is first red and then raw; 
and by the time that the grass lies in winrows, I 
have done enough. Before sunset the winrows 
are rolled into cocks, which are shaped cone-wise, 
and skilfully shingle-laid for shedding of rain ; 
and with a small load of new hay, hastily pitched 
upon the cart, for immediate use, we return home. 





Icebergs. 


Every ship from Europe brings accounts of 
an unusual quantity oficebergs in the Atlantic. 
It is probable that the Northwesterly winds, 
which have prevailed in this latitude to such an 
extraordinary degree this winter, have raged 
also in the Arctic circle ; have set the ice fields 
in motion earlier than common ; and have filled 
the Atlantie with drifting bergs and pack. 

The origin of these ice-mountains was long 
a subject of controversy. By some persons the 
berg was thought to be the result of months 
of freezing in the open sea. By others it was 
more correctly attributed to a land origin. Dr. 
Kane, the historian of the late American expe- 


gin with the glacier, being deposited on th 
sides, and in the vallies of Arctic mountaing 
and afterwards pushed forward exactly as gla. 
ciers are, down the slope and along the gorge 
As these vallies eventually open to the sea, the 
field of ice is'finally protruded into the wate 
where a part of it breaks off, at last, by its own 
weight, and is floated away. The early nayj. 
cators, seeing these enormous masses, called 
them in their native tongue,‘bergs’ or mountaing 
aud by that name they have been known ever 
since. 

Not unfrequently large masses of rock, whieh 
are frozen up in the glacier on land, are borne 
off with the iceberg. As the berg melts, they 
drop away, and sink to the bottom of the sea, 
Geologists tell us that the large boulders, which 
are often in the interior of this continent, buy. 
dreds of miles away from primitive formations 
of a similar character, were thus transported 
at some far distant period, when most of Amer. 
ica was still a vast ocean. In melting, the 
bergs often assume the most fantastic shapes, 
Some look like floating towns, with towers, pip. 
nacles and forts. Some bear the shape of gi. 
gantic castles. Some recall the fairy descrip. 
tions of the Arabian Nights. The temperature 
of the water being lower than that of the atmos. 
phere, they melt at bottom faster than at top, 
and finally turn over, convulsing the deep for 
an immense circle around, and imperiling ships 
that happen to be near. 

The play of light on these bergs is at times, 
indescribably beautiful. At other times, how. 
ever, the ice mountains move surrounded with 
fog, the offspring of their own evaporation ; and 
on such occasions, wo to the mariner who js 
not warned in time of the damp mist he _ sees 
settling down around. After traversing our 
eastern coasts, and assisting to make our Springs 
later than those on the Pacific side, the bergs 
are melted down by the gulf stream, or borne 
off in greatly reduced bulks to the coast of Ire- 
land, where they disappear for ever.— Piila, 
Ledger. 





Nature’s Architecture, 


That the Mammoth Cave is an antiquity of 
the world before the Flood—a city of giants 
which an earthquake swallowed, and whicha 
chance roof of rocks has protected from being 
effaced by the Deluge—is one of the fancies 
which its strange phenomena force upon the 
mind. All is so architectural. It is nota 
vast underground cavity, raw and dirty, buta 
succession of halls, domes, and _ corridors, 
streets, avenues, and arches—-all underground, 
but all telling of the design and proportion of 
a majestic primeval metropolis. It is nota 
cave, but a city in ruins—a city from which 
sun, moon, and stars have been taken away— 
whose day of judgment has come and’ passed, 
and over which a new world has been created 
and grown old. By what admirable laws of un- 
known architecture those mammoth roofs and 
ceilings are upheld, is every traveller’s won- 
dering question. In some shape or other, I 
heard each of my companions express. this. 
No modern builder could throw up such vast 
vaulted arches, and so unaccountably sustain 
them, And all else is in keeping. The cor- 
nices and columns, aisles and galleries, are gi- 
gantically proportionate, and as mysteriously 
upheld. Streets after streets, miles after 
miles, seem to have been left only half in 
ruins ; and here and there is an effect. as if the 
basements ard lower stories were encumbered 
with fragments and rubbish, leaving you to 
walk on a level with the capitals and _ floors 
once high above the pavement. It might be 
described asa mammoth Herculaneum, first 
sepulchred with over-toppling mountains, but 
swept and choked afterwards by the waters of 
the Deluge, that found their way to its dark 
streets in their subsiding. What scenery and 
machinery all this will be for the poets of the 
West by and by! Their Parnassus is a house 
ready furnished.— Wiikis’s Health Trip to the 
Tropics. 





be~T here are at present eighty-three empires, 
monarchies, republics, principalities, duchies 
and electorates. There are six emperors, i0- 
eluding his sable Highness. Faustin I., of St. 
Domingo; sixteen kings, numbering among them 
Jameeo, king of the Mosquitoes, and those of 
Dahomey, and the Sandwich Islands; five queens 
including Ranavia of Madagascar, and Pomare 
of the Society Islands ; eighteen presidents, tem 
reignirg princes, seven grand dukes, ten dukes, 
one pope, two sultans, of Berneo and Turkey + 
two governors, of Entre Riosand Corrientes ; 
one viceroy, of Egypt ; one shah, of Persia; one 
imaum, of Muscat; one amper, of Cabul; one 
bey, of Tunis; and lastly, one director, of 
Nicaragua.— Budget. 





Fremate Composttons.—The Detroit Daily Dem- 
ocrat of the 26th ult. says: ‘To-day the types 
in our office will be set by lady fingers. We ex- 








presentation, will not stir pulses of deep pleasure 





fice’ Prov. 21: 3. ‘By him [Jesus] 


in a man’s soul, he should be kicked out of decent 





dition, has proved conelusively, by observation 
on the spot, that the iceberg has a similar ori- 





perience no little gratification at initiating this 
movement into our city.’ 
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